II

PAPER

IN the first chapter I said that bookbinding was but
one of the processes in the making of a book, and this
being so it follows that unless the binder's difficulties and
needs have been considered by the designer of a book,
the final result will be unsatisfactory. The choice of
paper is one of the things that concerns the binder, so
binders should know something about book papers.
They should be familiar with the common sizes of paper,
because these determine the size of books. The various
sizes of paper (see page 91) are called by names that
are for the most part fkirly old, and come down to us
from the times when all paper was made by hand and
the sizes were limited by the size of the mould or sieve
that the paper-maker could handle. The mould or
deckle on which hand-made paper is made is a wooden
tray with the bottom made of a mesh of wires. On this
the paper-maker dips up just the right quantity of pulp,
gives the mould a shake, and the surplus water runs
away through the wires, leaving a thin, wet mass of
interlaced fibres more or less felted together. This is
turned on to a blanket to dry and, after sizing and dry-
ing becomes 'hand-made' paper. The 'watermark* is
woven on the wires, and the paper is consequently a
little thinner than elsewhere where the lines of the
watermark appear. Hand-made paper made of good
material is the best paper made, as the process results
in the felting of the fibres more or less evenly in every
direction. Machine-made paper is made on a wonder-
ful machine of great complexity and size that produces
rolls of paper of almost any length, and although the
fibres tend to arrange themselves in the direction of the